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THE POWERS THAT ARE GOING 
TO BE. 


A Song for Reformers, 


By Harry Lyman Koopman. 


Let others honor the powers that are, 
And burn them incense and bend the 
knee: 





I bow to the more tremendous powers, 
The Powers that are going to be,— 
The awful powers of the future’s hours, 
The Powers that are going to be. | 

| 


The powers that are, behold they wane, 
Their glory sinks to the western sea; | 
Then hail to the mightier powers that | 
rise, | 
The Powers that are going to be: 
The stars that climb the sky, sublime, 
The Powers that are going to be. 


Ye powers that are, for all your pomp, 
Ye hang like leaves on a wintry tree: 
But under your withered splendor swell 
The Powers that are going to be; 
The buds shall bloom and fill your 
room, 
The Powers that are going to be. 


Yea, boast in your pride that wind 
and tide 
Are bound to work but your will's 
decree ;— 
Behold your conquerors’ lindward 
steer, 


The Powers that are going to be: 
And your wrath but avails to swell the 
sails 
Of the Powers that are going to be. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The New 
at their Convention, 
passed resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage. 


Hampshire Universalists, 
State 
unanimous 


recent 


a 


| weak, 
|enslaved, in short, for all who suffered. 


The Democratic State Convention | 
of Massachusetts, just held at Spring- 
field, was the most glaring object les- | 
son ever given to the women of this | 
State on the lawless and disorderly 
behavior of which their so-called | 
representatives are capable. For this 
was not a haphazard street mob, but 
a picked body of women’s 
superiors, managed largely the | 
same men who control the city gov: | 
ernment of Boston. Whenever there | 
is a little tiff in any meeting of | 
women, some of our active politicians | 
hasten to draw the inference that | 
women as a whole are too excitable | 
to vote. Yet no one proposes that | 
all men shall be disfranchised 
cause of the riotous behavior of the 
Springfield convention, nor that all 
Democrats shall be disfranchised, nor | 
even that the rioters themselves 
should be deprived of their votes. Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders himself, although 
a Republican, would be among the | 
first to scout such a proposition. 
haps he ought to, in order to be con- | 
sistent: for the delegates at Spring- | 


political | 
by 


be | 


|cises, but the well-known writer, Mad- 


| appliuse, 


head of the prison of Barcelona, who 


|/so many prisoners. 


|minds are open to the highest thought. 


| pledge to sustain the work of prison 


life and writings of Donna Arenal. 
Other telegrams were read, from the 
| Supreme Court of Spain, from the 


| versity, 


| will make themselves felt, in spite of 


Per-|the crass ignorance, and the selfish- 


field certainly proved that they had 
what Mr. Saunders regards as the 
main qualification for a voter: they 
showed that they were able to fight! 


In Scotland, the equal rights move- 
ment has been making rapid strides of 
late, and on Oct. 5, a great procession 
of Scotch women walked through the 
streets, as English women in London 
did a few months ago, to show their 
wish for the ballot. The women who 
marched were of all classes—ladies of 
title, university students, tradeswomen, 
wives of professional men, labor- 
ing women, old and young, rich and 
poor. It is said to have been a most 
impressive sight. 





WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 

At the triennial council of Phi Beta 
Kappa, held recently at William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., Pres- 
ident Mary E. Woolley. of Mount 
Holyoke College, was elected a sena- 
tor of the united chapters. The sen- 
ate consists of five officers and twenty 
members, ten to be elected at each 
council. Miss Woolley is the first 
woman ever chosen. Fifty-four out of 
the 66 chapters constituting the coun- 
cil were represented at Williamsburg, 
making this the largest meeting ever 
held by the society. 





CONCEPCION ARENAL. 


An interesting memorial service wis 
held recently in Corunna, Spain, in 
honor of the brilliant writer and phil- 
anthropist, Donna Concepcion Arenal. 
The theatre was made beautiful with 
flowers and palms, and a large and en- 
thusiastic audience assembled to show 
their regard for the distinguished 
woman who had devoted her life to the 
highest interests of society. Several 
eminent men took part in the exer- 


ame Emilia l’ardo Bazan, was the first 
speaker. Her description of Donna 
Arenal and her work in behalf of pris- 
ons, doing away with the death pen- 
alty, and other social and political re- 


forms, was greeted with warm 


The next speaker was Senor S.ilillas, 


recalled the fact that Donna Arenal 
was not only a great writer, thinker, 
and philosopher, but that her life and 
actions were _ identical with her 
thought. To no one did Spain owe so 
much in the way of prison reform and 
a high ideal of justice as to this womian, 
whose fame hid not only filled her own 
land, but lands beyond the sen. Clos- 
ing, he knelt and laid a crown at the 
foot of the pillar on which her bust 


| eral 





was phiced. The audience rose to their | 
feet and applauded furiously, while | 
the abbot and some others also placed 
wreaths of flowers about the bust. 
Another eminent Spanish gentleman, 
Senor Azcarate, paid high tribute to 
the noble character of Donna Arenal, 
who had been “an angel of hope’ to | 
He said that she 
incarnated the tenderest womanliness 
with the most manly virtues; high in- 
telligence, a firm will, and unbounded 
charity. He quoted another who had 
said of her, “Concepcion loves like a 
woman, and works like a man.” Her 
life was consecrated to working for the 
the poor, the imprisoned, the 


Her writings constitute a great arsenal 
for jurists, philosophers and «all whose 


A telegram was received from the 
Minister of Justice, offering his official 


reform which had been inspired by the 


Faculty of Science of the Central Uni- 
from the editors of several 
leading papers, and from distinguished 
private individuals. 

A collection was taken up for the 
creation of a Spanish soviety to be 
called the Concepcion Arenal Union for 
Humanitarian Work. 

On the same evening, the prisoners 
in the Corunna prison celebrated the 
memory of the woman who had done 
so much to relieve the miseries of 
prison life, sending a collection from 
their poverty to add to 1e amount 
contributed for the new society. 

In the heart of so much that is bru- 
tal and depressing in Spanish life, this 
meeting was a sign of the better influ- 
ences that are pulsating in the heart of 
the best element, and that some time 


the noise, the turbulence, the cruelty, 


ness of the people. The fact that the 





University of Barcelona has been 


'opened to women is another sign that 


day is breaking in the Iberian penin- 
sula. 
Isabel C. Barrows, 
Spain, September, 1107. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mary L. Moreland has got out 
a book entitled “Under His Wings.” 
It is made up of scriptural quotations. 


Rev. H, Gertrude Roscoe officiated as 
mistress of ceremonies when the Rev. 
Howard C. Gale was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry on Oct. 4, at the 
Mt. Washington Universalist Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. The Rev. William 
Conden of Somerville presided at the 
service, and the fellowship of the 
church was conferred by Prof. Warren 
S. Woodbridge of Tufts College. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Frederick Hamilton, D. D., LL. D., 
president of Tufts. 


Rev. John Thompson of Hyde Dark, 
Chicago, in an article in the Christian 
Advocate on “Methodism and Social 
Reform in England,” writes: 

“The influence of some of the nro- 
blest women of the church in this 
work is also distinctly recognized by 
the Methodist press of England. It is 
also to be noted that the ‘sisters’ or 
deaconesses are usually young women 
of broad vision and richly endowed in 


mind and heart, and their course of 
training is well planned and very 
thorough. The Conference | eeps 


guard on this matter, as it does on the 
training of its ministers, and this year 
has elected the Rev. William Bradfield, 
B.A., one of the most cultured min’s- 
ters, as warden of the Deaconess Insti- 
tute, and he succeeds in this posiiion 
Dr. Stephenson, one of the most con- 


spicuous, distinguished, and able 
preachers in the church, and an ex- 
president of the Conference. The 


bringing of young women under the 
influence of such personalities for their 
training, and then sending them out to 
work in the churches and great mis- 
sions, and visit in the homes of the 
people, fully trained to sustain the re- 
lation of saviour to all classes in a 
community, is a social as well as re- 
ligious benediction, and augments the 
influence of the church everywhere, 
and attracts to deaconess work young 
women from some of the best and 
most refined families. The work of 
these thoroughly trained sisters is one 
of the church's most valuab'e assets.” 
Yet the Methodists still refuse to or- 
dain women, and the Unitarians have 
the honor of possessing, in the Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold of Leicester, the 
only ordained woman minister in Eng- 
land. It is only fair to say, however, 
that both the Quakers and the Salva- 
tion Army went before them in en- 
couraging women to preach. 


The pure food committee of the Gen- 
Federation 
which Mrs. Walter McNab 
Missouri chairman, 
circular of information for committees 
having pure-food matters in charge. It 
is proposed to concentrate effort for 
the next two years on the improvement 
of the milk supply and the reform of 
sanitary in markets and 
provision stores. Clubs are advised to 
appoint an investigating committee as 
the first step. 

Co-operation with existing agencies 
such as local and State boards of 
health is recommended, to be followed 
by expert assistance in making inspec- 
tions and reports. Where no board of 
health exists, data are to be obtained 
which are to be submitted the city 
authorities asking for the appointment 
of an officer, and suitable provisions 
for enfor-ement. Mrs. Miller will fur- 
nish copies of the Portland clean-list 
requirements, forming a basis for the 
organization of a “white list’ of mar- 
ket dealers who respond to suggestions 
made for the cleanly handling and 
storage of food supplies. The commit- 
tee sums up its practical outline of 
procedure by saying: 

“We strongly recommend, in the 
case of both milk and market inspec- 
tion, such methods as will bring to 
bear the weight of a just public opin- 
ion, rather than a hasty resort to legal 
enactments and penalties.” 


WOMAN ALTERED BIBLE. 


Miller 


issued a 


of 


is has 


conditions 








In the famous library of Wolfenbut- 
tel in Hesse is an old Bible which is 
greatly treasured, but until the other 
day it was not known why it was so 
valued. The mystery now been 
solved by the discovery of papers re- 
lating to it. 

It appears that in that passage in 
Genesis where God tells Eve that 
Adam shall rule over her, the German 
translation is “Und er soll dein Herr 
sein.” 

“Herr,” which means master, does 
not occur in this copy of the Bib‘te, but 
instead there appears the word “narr,” 
which means fool. 


has 








of Women's Clubs, of | 


The newly-discovered documents say 
that the error was caused by a quarrel 
between the printer and his wife in the 
year 1580. The wife, in the silent 
watches of the night, entered the room 
where her husband had been setting 
type, and changed “herr” into “narr.” 

Tue printer was arrested after the 
book had been printed and the mistake 
discovered, but his apprentice testified 
that he saw the wife steal into the 
composing room and alter the word. 

The woman was imprisoned for blas- 


phemy. Orders were given that all the 
copies of the edition should be de- 
stroyed. This was done, with the ex- 


ception of the one copy now in the 
Wolfenbuttel library.—New York 
World. 





WOMEN LACK SENSE OF HUMOR. 





Here is the latest evidence that 
women cannot take a joke: 
“I met a poor old negre one day 


pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with 
cooking utensils and household ef- 
fects. Seeing me looking at him 


curiously, he shook his head and said: 

“I can’t stand her no longer, boss 
—I jes’ natch’ully can’t stand her no 
longer.” 

“What's the matter, 
quired. 

“Well, you see, boss, she ain't got 
no sense of humor. She won't take 
a joke nohow. The other night I 
went home—an’ I been takin’ a little 
jes’ to wam ma heart—an’ I got to 
de fence, an’ tried to climb it—I got 
on de top, an’ I couldn't get one way 
or t'other. Then a gem’nn comes 
along, an’ I says, ‘Would you mind 


uncle?” [I in- 


givin’ me a push?’ He says, ‘Which 
way do you want to go” I says, 
‘Either way—don't make no differ- 


ence, jes’ so I git off de fence, fo’ it’s 
powerful uncomf'able up yere!’' So 
he gave me a push an’ sent me over 
to’a’d my side. 

“Then I went home, an’ 
sumpin’ to eat, an’ my ole woman, 
she wouldn't git it; an’ so, jes’ fo’ a 
joke—da's all, jes’ a joke—I hit ‘er 
on de haid. But would you believe 
it, she couldn't take a joke! She 
tu’n aroun’, an’ she sail inter me, sir, 
sumpin’ scan’lous. I couldn't do 
nothin’, cause I was feelin’ kind o’ 
weak jes’ then, an’ so I made up ma 
min’ I wasn't goin’ to stay with ‘er 
no mo’. Dis mawnin’ she gone out 
washin’, an’ I jes’ move right out—it’s 
no use tryin’ to live with a woman 
who can't take a joke.” 


I wanted 





WOMEN’S VARIED OCCUPATIONS. 





That the four million women work- 
ers in the United States are engaged 
in no less than vy distinct oceupa- 


tions will he surprising news to some. 


No women, naturally, are reported 
as United States soldiers, sailors, or 
marines, nor were any reported as 
| members of the fire department, or as 
street car drivers (though two were 
reported as motormen). But the 
reader may note with interest, and 





perhaps with some astonishment, that 
> women were employed as pilots; that 
on steam railroads 10 were employed 
as baggagemen, 31 as brakemen, 7 as 
conductors, 45 as engineers and fire- 
men, and 26 as switchmen, vardmen 
and flag men; that 43 were carriage 
und hack drivers; that G were report- 
ed as ship carpenters, and 2 as roofers 
and slaters.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Miss Crossett, a daughter of Mrs, 
Ella Hawley Crossett, president of the 
New York State W. S. A., is giving in- 
teresting talks on her recent travels in 
the Orient. Miss Harriet May Mills, 
who took the same trip, is also in de- 
mand to tell what she has seen. 


Somebody says few women would 
vote if enfranchised. Well, it often 
happens in an election that more than 
half the men refuse to vote. But if 
one Man or woman wants to exercise 
the right to vote, what earthly reason 
is there for denying it, because other 
men and women do not wish to exer- 
cise it? If I desire to breathe the 
fresh air of heaven, shall I not cross 
my threshold because the rest of the 
family group prefer the stale atmes- 
phere indoors?—Hon. John D. Long. 


If any person deems the franchise a 
burden and not a privilege, such a per- 
son is under no constraint to exercise 
it. But, if it be a birthright, then it 
is obvious that no other person than 
the individual concerned can rightful- 
ly restrain its exercise. The commit- 
tee concede that women ought to be 
clothed with the suffrage in any State 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Edith Wharton has collected all but 
about $300 of the sum needed to save 
the historic Villa Borghese in Rome. 
The rest should be forthcoming. 

Miss Valfrid Palmgren, Ph.D., daugh- 
ter of one of Sweden's most famous 
educators, and assistant in the Royal 
State Library of Sweden, has been 
sent to America to study our public 
library system. 

Mrs. M. J. Campbell is partner with 
her husband in the care of an alliga- 
tor farm in Arkansas. The hides 
make valuable leather. The farm oc- 
cupies several acres, and contains 800 
to 900 alligators, from tiny babies to 
full-grown saurians. A large business 
done in selling the baby 
These are mainly hatched in incuba- 
tors, because the parents are canni- 
bals and eat their offspring. Mrs. 
‘ampbell is in special charge of the 
young alligators, and these dangerous 


is ones. 


pets come at her call like chickens 
at feeding time. 

Miss Jane Campbell of Philadel- 
phia has composed an original piece 
of music, for a chorus of 20 voices 
and five soloists, which will be sung 
at the convention of the Pennsyl- 


vania Woman Suffrage Association, to 
be held in Pittsburg, Nov. 6, 7 and 8. 
At this meeting a petition will be pre- 
sented asking for the repeal of the law 
that permits a husband mortgage 
the home without the consent of his 
wife. The Women's Club Pitts- 
burg, the oldest organization of 
kind in the State, is already preparing 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 


to 


of 


its 


The Empress Dowager of China has 
appropriated one hundred thousand 
taels (about $35,000 in gold) to estab- 
lish a seminary for young women in 
Peking, with Princess Su as superin- 
The Peking Woman's News, 
a daily newspaper for the women of 


tendent. 


China, edited by a Chinese woman, 
says: “To have strong, healthy men, 
China must have. strong, healthy 


mothers; hence, foot-binding must go, 
be encouraged, 
In that 


China’s men may be the equal of other 


physical culture must 


and hygiene taught. order 


nations, their training must begin at 
home: hence, schools for girls and 
lecture halls for women must be eg- 


tablished.” 


Mrs. O. H. 
of Orpington eggs five years ago, and 
Today she 
of Cali- 
ribbons 

in the 
of her 


Burbridge secured a set 


raised a brood of chickens. 
called the Poultry Queen 
fornia. She has taken 
than 
State, 


is 
more 
one else 
the bulk 
fattening 
for the large hotels. Mrs. Burbridge 
$5000 in 
four months in this way. 


and cups any 


Golden but 


money is made by capons 


makes at least a season of 
She believes 
that poultry raising is a field especially 
suited to women. She says tiat the 
pleasantest part of the whole business 
is the opportunity to help women wh@¢ 
to her for advice and help, and 
with pride to one old lady 
started two vears ago with 
and 


hen-house, 


come 
she points 
whom she 
used 
piano but 
now clears nearly $100 a month from 
flock. 


a setting of eggs, who a 


box for a who 


he 


Mrs. 
ceiving 


Blatch 
support 


Stanton is 


general 


Harriet re- 
the the 
friends of equal rights in her prose- 
cution of the Hoffman for 
fusing to serve her with food in its 


of 


House re- 


restaurant because she was not ac- 
companied by a man. The excuse 
given by the restaurar*. where this 


antiquated rule ;,evails is that they 


where any considerable part of the} 


women desire it. This is a pretty seri- 
ous concession. What has become of 
the argument that women are unfit to 
vote?—Hon. George F. Hoar. 


| 
| 
| 


want to keep out bad characters. But 
any person behaving in an unbecom- 
ing manner could be put out, under 
regulations; and the 
exclusion of all unaccom- 
women, ninety-nine  hun- 
of whom entirely re- 
serious hardship to 
the large and growing number of 
women who have to earn their own 
living and to be out at all hours. The 
Business Committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A. and the New York Suffrage 
League have passed resolutions en- 
Blatch's action. 


general police 
wholesale 
panied 
dredths 
spectable, is 


are 
a 


dorsing Mrs. 
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MONOPOLY OR MOB? 





alternative of- 
Massichusetts 


This is the political 
fered to the 
last Saturday, by the two great parties 
of the commonwealth. 

On the one hand, at Springfield, Bos: 
Kiley and Convict Curley marshalled 
their respective factions of the Demo- 
cratic party in a howling bedlam—Ki- 
sup- 


voters of 


ley with his mallet pounding to 
with his 
while one-half of the delegates, whose 


press Curley megaphone, 
seats were usurped by force and fraud. 
cooled their the sidewalk, 
unable to get admittance. It was nom- 
ination by a mob. 

On the other hand Senator Lodge and 
his party associates, in Boston, 
nominated all the present State officers, 


heels upon 


re- 


including Lieut.-Gov, Draper, an _ op- 
ponent of reciprocity and tariff revi- 
sion, and prospective candidate for 


governor next year. They adopted a 
platform pledging the party to 


tinued non-action on the tariff. 


con- 


The result leaves the (male) people 
of the State only 
old as history, between the rule of mo- 


the alternative, as 
nopoly or of mob. Common sense will 
evils to 
and to reaffirm the 
that “Order is 
Any government 


compel the voters of two 


choose the least, 
everlasting principle 
Heaven's first law.” 
is better than none. 
Meanwhile it will be well to remem- 
that one-half of the 
citizens of the State, the women, being 


ber law-abiding 
unjustly disfranchised, are not respon- 
sible for our political degradation. 
The scandalous scene at Springfield 
is commended to the “antis,”’ 
so greatly impressed with the idea of 
masculine superiority. Women, behold 
your governors! Are the men who 
dictate nominations by force and fraud 
as well fitted for the suffrage as the 
wives and mothers who rear the chil- 
dren and guard the homes? If able to 
Democratic 


who are 


decide, would the women 
ratify nominations by political heelers 
and prize-fighters? It may 
doubted. Certain it is that 
of men are practically unanimous in 
to the enfranchisement of 
H. B. B. 


well be 
this class 


opposition 
women. 





THINGS THAT YOU CAN DO. 


After the vacation, the suffragists 
have come back rested and refreshed, 
ready to work with fresh vigor for 
equal rights for women, on which so 
many things depend. 

People often that they would 
be glad to help the cause, but do not 
know just what to do. Here is a list 
of things that you can do. There are 
few persons who can and will do ail 
these things, but in the list are some 
things that everybody can do. Look 
it over, and do as many of the things 
suggested as you can: 

Register and vote for school com- 
mittee, and ask your women friends 
to do likewise. Now is the time for 
registration, in the cities. 

Fold a suffrage leafiet into 
letter that you write. The 
Political Equality leaflets are of just 
the right size, and they cost only 15 
cents per 100. 

Circulate the enrolment cards. 

Ask the editor of your local paper 
to publish occasional suffrage news 
items. These will be furnished you 
by the State Press Chairman, if your 
State has appointed one; if not, by 
the National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O. 

Find out how 
Legislature stand on 
question. 

Ask your friends to join the Asso- 
ciation. Make them understand that 
we are glad to have them become 
members if they believe in the prin- 
ciple, even if they never have time 
to come to any meetings. 

Get chances for a speaker to pre- 
sent our question before any socie- 
ties with whose members you are 
acquainted—women’s clubs, Granges, 
Woman's Relief Corps, the W. C. T. 
U., the Woman’s Alliance, Mothers’ 
Meetings, church societies, Christian 


other good 


say 


every 
small 


candidates for the 
the suffrage 











Civic Clubs, and the 
various benefit orders—Rebekahs, 
Eastern Star, etc. In Massachusetts, 
speakers wil! be supplied from head- 
quarters, if desired. 

Circulate petitions for reform 
measures, such as the bill to forbid 
indecent medical advertisements, 
bills for the better protection of 
women and children, etc. 

Attend the legislative hearings on 
these bills, and on the suffrage bill. 

Subscribe for the Woman's Journal 
and ask your friends to do so; $1.50 
a year, three months on trial for 25 
cents. 

Get the Woman’s Journal and _ sut- 
frage books into the public library 
of your town. 

Join in any good civic work under- 


Endeavorers, 


taken by any organization in your 
town. 

See that notices of your meetings 
are sent to the local papers in ad- 
vance, and reports of them after- 
wards. A. 8. B. 

AS TO MILITARISM. 
A friend writes from Fort Hunt, 


Va.: 

“T value the Journal more than any 
other paper, and always read every 
word of it with interest and exhilara- 
tion; but I am sure that the Journal 
makes ‘a mistake in printing para- 
graphs like the enclosed (* Deserting 
the Army”). They accomplish nothing 
in the way of universal peace, and do 
the suffrage cause harm. 

“Of course, it is true that the spirit 
of militarism is fundamentally opposed 
to political or any other sex equality; 
but it seems to me that if women 
really want to abolish war, they should 
do their part (and it ought to be a 
very important part) toward establish- 
ing 2 permanent international court of 
arbitration. If that could once be es- 
tablished and in successful operation, 
disarmament would inevitably follow. 
Men do not as a rule carry pistois in 
their hip pockets in localities where 
there are effective courts of justice. 

“The cause of war must be de- 
stroyed: not the weapons. The cause 
is the lack of an international court. 

“T cannot see how any woman with 
common sense enough to want to vote 
can urge that the United States dis- 
arm while other nations remain armed: 
and yet that seems to be the attitude 
of more than one. suffragist of my 
acquaintance. 

“The United States disarmed would 
be at the mercy of the first warlike 
nation seeking for more territory. And 
what would become of woman suffrage 
if we were conquered, for instance, by 
Japan? At present our army is a ne- 
cessity. And the only army worth 
having is an efficient one, for in these 
days soldiering requires training and 
technical skill more than it does ‘hero 
stuff.’ 

“IT send in this protest because, as a 
suffragist, I dislike to see anything 
done which will weaken our cause or 
the good influence of the Journal.” 

(As a rule, the same persons who are 
working for an international court of 
arbitration are circulating the 
kind of paragraph to which our valued 
friend in Fort Hunt objects, They do 
not wish that the United States should 
disarm entirely, but they think that 
our army, and especially our navy, is 


also 


much larger than we need; and that we 


could not get into a war with Japan 
or any other nation except by ex- 
treme folly on our own part. Eds. 
W. J.) 


THE LOT OF THE WOMAN TEL- 
EGRAPHER. 





In answer to many inquiries, the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Illi- 
nois makes the following statement re- 
garding the wages paid and the condi- 
tions under which telegraphers have to 
work. The sources of information are 
the report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and the Census Bu- 
reau of 1902, published in 1905, and the 
officials and members of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union. 

The officials of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and the Postal 
Telegraph Company were invited to 
make a statement, but declined, saying 
that they were unable at the present 
time to furnish schedules of wages 
paid. 

According to the report of the gov- 
ernment, the average wage of the 
women operators is less than $10 a 
week. This is the average wage, and 
it is thereby admitted that there are 
wages still lower. Some of these are 
found in the so-called commission of- 
fices. In some of the hotels in Chi- 
“ago, in drug stores and other public 
places, young women are engaged on 
a commission salary. In a few in- 
stances, this salary is as low as $5 a 
month; in some it is $10 and $15 a 
month, and in a large number of cases, 
it.is $20 a month. 

The average wage received by these 
operators is not equal to the wage re- 
ceived by ordinary typewriters, while 
many of them receive less wage than 
is paid department store clerks. 








The physical demand of the work is 
such that that alone entitles the oper- 
ators to a short working day. The 
nervous strain often causes a paralysis 
of the right hand, as well as a com- 
plete nervous collapse, and occasionally 
it produces insanity. 

Till the 10 per cent. increase in 
March, 1907, there was no raise in 
wages, though the cost of living stead- 
ily increased. This 10 per cent. in- 
crease, however, has not been fairly 
administered. To illustrate: A young 
girl working in one office had been re- 
ceiving $60 a month, the 10 per cent 
increase raised her wage to $66 a 
month. She was then transfer.e1 to 
another office, where she received $5} 
a month, and the young woman who 
took her place in the first office was 
given a wage of $55 a month. Th’'s 
method has reduced many of the 
wages of the higher-paid operators, 
and thus also the average wage, and 
was in vogue even before the ten per 
cent. increase. This is what the tel- 
egraphers incorrectly term “the slid- 
ing scale,” and against which they are 
protesting. The operators must a's»? 
pay for their own typewriters. 

There is another side to the com- 
mission question. The young woman 
is acting as a public official, and she 
must, therefore, send messages e e1 
when they are accompanied by fa- 
miliar attentions often forced upon her 


by the so-called “sporting element” 
found at these public places. It is 


surely intolerable that she should find 
herself in her ordinary day’s work in 
a position where she cannot rightfully 
resent such acts, and where her wage 


is dependent on the toleration she 
shows. 

The striking  telegraphers have 
shown great self-restraint during the 


past six weeks. No act of violence has 
taken place, and the trying annoyances 
to which they have been subjected by 
the police have been met with quiet 
dignity, They need your help in this 
strike for better wages, better condi- 
tions and a shorter working day. 

In an article in “American Indus- 
tries” of September 1, it is stated: 
“The telegraph has a direct and vitally 
important share in our social life; it 
is closely connected with human 
misery and human happiness; and the 
wires with which it networks the en- 
tire world form a necessary link be- 
tween every phase of activity.” That 
this is true all agree. Why, then, do 
the operators not receive for this ser- 
vice a corresponding wage? If the 
service rendered is so necessary, ought 
there not to be some relationship be- 
tween the value of the service and the 
wage? 

Will you not join with us in making 
these facts known, so that the public 
may better understand the position of 
the striking telegraphers? 

Margaret Dreier Robins, 
Pres. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Emma Steghagen. 
Secretary. 





LUCY STONE. 
ty Lilian Whiting. 

The life, the work. the influence of 
this noble woman who _ passed on, 
fourteen years ago this month, into the 
realm, entering on “life 
more abundant,” only increases in sig- 
nificance and in the degree of power 
as the years go on; and it has more 
than once been my privilege, in Rome 
and in Florence, to tell something of 
the marvellous force for the enlarge- 
ment and the uplifting of womanhood 
that this woman brought to bear upon 
her time. An evening of last winter 
comes back to me, when, in an old 
Roman palace, I met some delightful 
English friends, who listened with the 
deepest appreciation of the exceptional 
qualities and gifts that characterized 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

In the Palazzo Senni, in the old part 
of Rome, looking out on Castel San 
Angelo and the Ponte d’ Angelo, across 
to the dome of St. Peter's, the Listers 
have their home; and though Mrs. 
Lister, one of the most distinguished 
English ladies of Rome, has gone on 
into the fairer world beyond, her 
daughter, Miss Roma Lister, sustains 
the charming hospitalities for which 
her mother was famous. Her salons 
on #he piano nobile of the palace are 
rich in souvenirs and rare objects of 
art. Mrs. Lister, who was of a noted 
English house, was evidently a favor- 
ite with Queen Victoria and the royal 
family; and her marriage gifts includ- 
ed two drawings by the Queen, both 
autographed, and a crayon portrait of 
the Empress Frederick, with auto- 
graphic inscription to Mrs. Lister. An- 
other personal gift was a portrait -of 
Cardinal Newman, with his autograph. 
A bust of Lady Paget of Florence, the 
widow of Sir Augustus Paget, formerly 
the English ambassador to Italy, is an- 
other of the interesting treasures, 
which include, indeed, gifts and offer- 
ings from a large number of those 
eminent in state, in art, in literature, 
or in the church. The gracious hos- 
pitality of Miss Lister is dispensed to 
groups of cosmopolitan guests, and her 
dinners and other entertainments are 
among the most brilliant in Rome. 

In one of those beautiful salons one 
evening, a little group of us whom 
Miss Lister had bidden to dine with 
her, gathered before the brilliant glow 
of an open fire, after leaving the din- 
ner table, and the conversation turn- 
ing on Boston life, and that golden age 
in New England, I had the _ privi- 


ethereal the 


change.” 





lege of relating something of Mrs. 
Stone’s life and her initiation of the 
great movement which, while it has 
not yet given the ballot to American 
women, has flowered into achievement 
in other ways, updreamed of then, by 
that youthful, valiant and nob‘e spirit. 
Imagination can hardly picture the 
narrow limitations that hedged in 
women in the time (1818) that Lucy 


Stone was born, and which twenty 
years later she tried to enlarge, to 
overcome. All this vast opening to 


women of higher education, and of en- 
trance into the professions and the in- 
dustries, can be traced, primarily, to 
the vision of Lucy Stone, whose ge- 
nius comprehended this wonderful evo- 
lution of progress. Other helpers— 
prophets and inspirers—joined; other 
leaders in various directions arose; her 
connection with this complex evolu- 
tionary progress was not invariably di- 


rect in each of its many directions; 
but I think it is true that it is she 
who took the initiative steps and 


whose eyes first beheld the vision. 

“Thou knowest not what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath 
lent,” 

and among the 

the day—among 


signal inspirations of 
the great influences 
that aid us to “follow the Gleam,” 
however difficult the path; that sus- 
tain us to keep in sight, at least, our 
nobler ideals, however we fail in their 
realization—among these special in- 
spirations and reinforcements is the 
remembrance of sweet Lucy Stone, 
whose radiant presence and loveliness 
of spirit are impressed upon all who 
knew her beautiful life. 
The Brunswick. 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1907. 





WOMAN NOVELIST FOR SUF- 


FRAGE. 


The ranks of woman suffragists in 
England have gained a new and dis- 
tinguished member, Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, the novelist. Hitherto Mrs. 
Steel has held aloof from the suffrage 
organizations, although believing in 
the inherent justice of their claim, 
because she thought “neither the wo- 
men the world ripe for the 
But the strenuous efforts 
of the suffragettes “viewed against 
the background of idle obstruction in 
the House of Commons,” have caused 
her to think that the time for action 
may be close at hand. 

In a letter to Lady Frances Balfour 
Mrs. Steel writes: 

“The 
her country 


nor 


woman's inability to defend 
is often urged against 
her claim for the suffrage. New, 
passing by the absolute futility of 
such an argument from a nation which 
gibes at the suggestion of National 
defence, can it be forgotten that 
women defend their country by creat- 
ing it? 

“Their natural task of child-bearing 
places them in the first fighting line. 
The essence of military service is the 
risking of life and the endurance of 
hardship for the good of the general 
community. Surely, if the long, irk- 
some months ending in pain and dan- 
ger which go to the making of every 
citizen were summed up, the grand 
total of devotion would be with the 
woman and not with the man—even 
in war time!” 

7: De Be 





“SUFFRAGE DAY” AT FOOD FAIR. 


Oct. 16 will be “Suffrage Day” at 
the great Food Fair, now being held 
in the Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
The day was first announced as Oct. 
15, but the date has been changed by 
the managers of the Fair. 

The exercises will be from 3 to 5 
P. M., with addresses by Mrs. Julia 


Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
Mrs. May Knight Southwell, Mrs 
Alice Parker Lesser and _ others. 


There will be a reception, with light 
refreshments. The managers of the 
Fair have generously given the Suf 
Association a number of free 
tickets. They can be had 
Marlboro street., 3 Park 
street, or from Mrs. Boland at 809 
Broadway, So. Boston. The earliest 
appiicants will have the first chance 
to get them. The Fair will be well 
worth seeing in itself. No 
keeper should miss it. 


frage 
entrance 
either at 6 


house- 





A NEW PROFESSION. 


Charity is a profession, as definite 
and well defined as that of medicine, 
law or the church. This is the asser- 
tion made by Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
wife of the director of the Sage 
Foundation who had charge of one 
week’s sessions at the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 

“The first qualification of the char- 
ity worker is sanctified common 
sense,” said Mrs. Glenn. “She should 
be level headed, sound in mind and 
body and should regard charity as 
something more than a mere profes- 
sion. She should be animated by a 
certain devotion to human needs and 
she should avail herself of whatever 
opportunities she can find to get ex- 
perience. I think it better that she 
should be a college graduate and that 





she should have taken a course in a 
school of philanthropy, but all the 
schools can teach her will not fit 
her for the work.” 

Having found the trained worker, 
Mrs, Glenn pointed out that she must 
not be over-burdened with work. She 
must know not only the individual 
but the whole situation in which that 
individual is moving. She must have 
a thorough understanding of her own 
particular area and of all the causes 
of poverty in that area, and she must 
have a force of supplementary vol- 
unteer workers. 

“To be reconstructive the adminis- 
tration of relief must be enormously 
costly, both in service and money. We 


must pay for a larger force and a 
higher standard, and work which 
makes such an enormous demand 


upon the individual should receive re- 
muneration sufficient not only to meet 
present wear and tear but to provide 
for the future.” 





WHAT BAD CHILDREN NEED. 


Judge Algernon T. Sweeney of the 
Juvenile Court, of Newark, N. J., told 
the School of Philanthropy how to do 
without children’s courts. The chil- 
dren's court, he explained, was mere- 
ly a remedial agency for conditions 
that should not exist. Substitutes for 
such institutions are many and vari- 
ous, ranging from school gardens to 
model tenement houses. 


“Robert de Forest,” Judge Sweeney 
said, “has done more for the sanitary 
building of homes than any other man 
in America. I summoned a mother 
to court once, because I thought she 
was the real criminal instead of the 
child. I discovered that there were 
eleven in her family—four children, 
the parents and five boarders—all 
living in three rooms. ‘Why, judge,’ 
she said, ‘do you think that is too 
many?’ Now, what can you expect 
from a boy or girl living under those 
conditions?” 

In addition to decent homes, Judge 
Sweeney thinks that educational rec- 
reation should be provided for the 
children of the street. More boys 
get into mischief from having noth- 
ing else to do, than from any other 
cause. 

“What are the children in the street 
for?” Judge Sweeney asked. “Do 
they like playing on the hot pave- 
ments, with the sun beating into their 
faces? Don't they like a swim as 
well as other boys? Can we spend 
our money better than in providing 
parks and playgrounds for them? The 
children’s school farm in De Witt 
Clinton Park has worked a complete 
reformation in that neighborhood, 
which used to be one of the toughest 
in the city; and if it is good for West 
52nd street it is good for every other 


neighborhood. That is the kind of 
nature study we want. What the 
children get in school amounts to 
very little.” 


The public schools Judge Sweeney 
characterized as the “darkest Africa 
of childhood.” 

“It is a fine feather in Father 
Knickerbocker’s cap,” he declared, 
“that a private corporation is getting 
rich by providing the vacational 
teaching that the schools should give. 
The schools should educate the hands 
of the little people along with their 
minds, so that when they go out into 
the world they will be prepared to 
earn an honest living.” 

Judge Sweeney doesn’t think it 
ought to be difficult to get all the 
things that the little folks need. 

“Go to the politicians,’ he _ said; 
“they are perfectly harmless. Point 
out anything that will better the con- 
dition of the children and show them 
any reasonable way to provide it, 
and, ten chances to one, they will be 
only too glad to do something. As 
for millionaires who are willing to 
give money, the woods are full of 
them, but it is the person who is 
willing to give himself that we are 
after.” 





WORK FOR WOMEN DOCTORS. 

Advice to women physicians was 
given recently by Professor Osler when 
distributing prizes at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. He 
pointed out that four avenues of use- 
fulness were open to women who had 
studied medicine. We quote a report 
from the British Medical Journal 
(London, July 13): 

The first, which he commended to 
those who had a liking for science, 
covered the many different  sci- 
entific branches of medicine. There 
were many women specially adapted 
for working at the highest problems 
of scientific medicine, and a great deal 
of the best work in bacteriology, in 
histology, and in many departments 
of pathology, was being done at the 
present time by women. The second 
line of work which women could very 
well follow was in connection with in- 
stitutions, especially asylums for the 
insane. Throughout the United States 
there were at the present time many 
women physicians doing excellent 
work in asylums. The third sphere of 
activity for women was general prac- 


tice. Though it was a hard life, there 
were many women who were very 
successful in general practice, and 
were able to meet worry, «ure and 
trouble and the daily anxieties and 
annoyances incidental to _ practice. 
Women were especially adapted for 


dealing with the diseases of women 
and children, but the difficulty in that 
connection was the mistrust and dis- 
trust of women for women; an impor- 
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tant duty for the 
dressed was so to conduct their lives 
that every woman would have trust in 


them. When a paternal government 
instituted a proper system of school 
inspection it was the women who 
should carry out that work, and the 
filing of such positons by women 
would be of incalculable value to the 
community. The fourth field of work 
for women was India. Probably there 
was no place in the world where so 
much good could be done by women 
as in India. Those who decided to 
zo there would perhaps live harder 
lives, but probably they would lead 
happier lives than those who remained 
in this country. He urged those who 
had the desire, to go out to India and 
help their unfortunate sisters there. 
Prefessor Osler concluded by advising 
the students to accept as their philos- 
ophy of life that they were in the 
worlau, not to get what they could out 
of it. but to do what they could for 
the happiness of others, 





THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 





Three new leaflets have just been is- 
sued in the Political Equality series: 
“The Wage-Earner and the Ballot,” by 
Maud Nathan (Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
of the Consumers’ League); ‘““Women’s 
Vote in Australia,” extracts from the 
article by Prof. R. E. Macnaghten of 
McGill University, Montreal, in a re- 
cent issue of the Canadian Magazine; 
and “Two Workings of a Bad Law,” 
by Lora S. La Mance of Missouri, giv- 
ing examples of the practical working 
of the law which, in 33 States of our 
Union, deprives a mother of all legal 
rights over her own children. 

The three leaflets are all different, 
but all good, and full of the concrete 
examples which make more impression 
on the average mind than any amount 
of theorizing. 

These leaflets should be ordered from 
the National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O. Do not make the mistake 
of ordering them from Boston. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New Hampshire. 
Miss Mary N. Chase writes in a pri- 
vate letter: 


“T have just returned home from a 
three weeks’ trip in New Hampshire. 
I had a happy time, people were so 
kind and ready to continue to help. 
I have spoken at public meetings and 
parlor meetings, and have organized 
several new committees. In spite of 
the fact that our bill was badly de- 
feated, I have never known the friends 
to be more interested. We had a meet- 


ing at the home of Mrs. Armenia 8, 
White last Friday night. I believe I 


never saw her look so young and beau- 
tiful, hardly a wrinkle, and she will 
be ninety Nov. 1.” 


Connecticut. 
The Connecticut W. S. A. will hold 
its annual convention in Hartford, 


Oct. 29. The meetings through the day 
will be in Unity Hall; in the evening 
the convention will meet in the Fourth 
Congregational Church, 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, President of 
the N. A. W. S. A., will conduct a 
(Juestion Box in the afternoon, and de- 
liver an address in the evening. Other 
speakers will be announced later. A 
part of the afternoon will be given to 
a memorial service for Mrs, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, the organizer of the 
association, and its beloved ‘president 
for 35 years, who has joined the Great 
Majority within the past year. 

Delegates remaining over night will 
be entertained. 

Elizabeth D. Bacon, 

Ella B. Kendrick, 
Secretary. 


President. 
Corresponding 


Louisiana, 

Miss Jean Gordon, Louisiana’s 
woman factory inspector, made a 
strong appeal against child labor in a 
recent address before a large audience 
in the meeting room of the C. K. 
Browning Castle, Order of Hermione, 
in New Orleans. She drew a vivid 
picture of the conditions prevailing in 
factories throughout the city, where 
children below the legal age were 
found working from daylight till dark. 
Miss Gordon said: 

“One of the greatest dangers in the 
working of young girls outside the 
home is the influence upon the home 
of the future working man. The girl 
of fourteen who starts working in a 
factory knows nothing of the domestic 
duties. She cannot cook, sew, clean 
house or wash, and when she marries 
and tries to keep house on $7 or $10 a 
week, there will be many a heart-burn 
along with the burned beef-steak and 
potatoes. Dr. Irion has struck the 
keynote when he says that bad cook- 
ing is at the bottom of most of our 
poverty and sickness. Louisiana must 
have a good, strong, effective Child 
Labor Law, which will protect the 
child against itself, against the ignor- 
ant or indifferent parents and against 
the greed of the manufacturer, for 
these are the three factors which make 
it necessary to protect little children 
in this Christian, civilized land of the 
free.”’ 

Mrs. James Ferguson protested 
against President Roosevelt’s sweep- 
ing utterances on race suicide, especi- 
ally as applied to the very poor. She 
said: “It is ill fitting for mothers to 


—— s 
students he ad- 


up with the van of progress!” 


nual meeting on Oct. 2, at Wilmington. 


Cranston, presided, and appointed the 
following 
Mrs. Winfield Quigley, Mrs. George B. 
Miller, Wilmington, Mrs. Butler. New- 
ark: 


the streets or die in the gutters.” This 
was warmly applauded. 

Mr. John A. Woodville was seen in 
the audience, and called upon for a 
speech, He declared that men and 
women guilty of violating the child 
labor law should be put in the peni- 
tentiary. A fine would do no good, he 
said, because the capitalist who is con- 
demned to pay a fine simply laughs. 
Referring to the gubernatorial contest 
he said that if the Wilkinson cam- 
paigners would take his advice, they 
would put on streamers, in capital let- 
ters, that they favor the right of 
women to vote. This caused an out- 
burst of applause. Mr. Woodville ex- 
vressed himself as strongly in sym- 
pathy with woman suffrage. 


Washington. 
Rev. Dr. M. A. Matthews of Seattle 
= 08 
has been contributing to “the gaiety of 
nations” by an attack upon woman 
suffrage, more zealous than wise. He 
said, in a signed statement: 

“God help this country if its women 
ure ever granted the unrestricted bal- 
lot! Such a concession would result 
in more political corruption and ras- 
cality than we have ever seen before. 
The corrupt among the women, the 
disgruntled old maids and graduates 
from the divorce court, are all demand- 
ing the suffrage. I will not say that 
all woman suffragists are corrupt, but 
I do assert that all corrupt women are 
demanding the ballot. This agitation 
for the ballot, by the women, is ex- 
tremely disgusting to me. I will do 
all that lies in my power as one man 
to keep the ballot from women.” 

The Seattle papers are poking fun at 
Dr. Matthews for this outburst. A 
caricature in the Times represents him 
as an unnaturally long and lank indi- 
vidual in a broad-brimmed hat, cau- 
tiously placing a bomb before the door 
of the Suffrage Association, and then 
watching it from around the corner 
with a face of comic disappointment as 
it goes off with just a tiny puff, in- 
stead of blowing the obnoxious society 
to tlinders 

The suffragists of Seattle, not only 
women, but men also are hauling Dr. 
Matthews over the coals in the press, 
Max Wardwell, a lawyer, writes: 

“The pronouncement that the cor- 
rupt among the women are seeking the 
ballot is so obviously untrue as to be 
ridiculous, nd reveals an ignorance as 
profound as it is inexcusable. 

“Corrupt men and women all over 
the world are solidly opposed to the 
enfranchisement of women, because it 
means increased enlightenment, mot- 
ality and civie order. 

“Let the reverend gentleman travel 
awhile around the brothels and haunts 
of vice, where corrupt women dwell, 
or go to the race track, and ascertain 
the sentiments of the women who fre- 
quent these places, on the question of 
woman suffrage, and he will find that 
they have only scorn and derision for 
the idea. 

“IT have seen good and lovely women 
who did not want the ballot, but I 
have yet to see a corrupt woman who 
did want it. 

“I spent many months in New Zea- 
land, where women have for fourteen 
years enjoyed the unrestricted ballot, 
the thought of which nearly separates 
Dr. Matthews from his breath. I can 
testify that it is the most enlightened, 
moral and prosperous commonwealth 
that civilized life has called into be- 
ing, nor do the women scramble for 
political preferment, or clamor for of- 
fice. nor do corrupt women engage in 
political life in New Zealand, nor has 
it ever been anything but a success 
from its inception. 

“Doctor, these tirades evoke the dis- 
trust of the enlightened and progres- 
sive citizens of this city.” 

Dr. Fannie Leake Cummings chari- 
tably suggests that Dr. Matthews’s 
liver is probably out of order. Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe, president of the 
Washington State E. S. A., brings for- 
ward against him an imposing array of 
testimony from the equal suffrage 
States, and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wardall. 
president of the King County W. §, A., 
writes in the Seattle Times: 

“T am neither an ‘old maid nor a 
grass widow. My husband and I have 
worked together for thirty years for 
the great principle of universal suf- 
frage. I may be permitted, therefore, 
to express my amazement that Dr. 
Matthews does not seem to know that 
woman’s suffrage has ceased to be a 
theory and is now a fact. 

“Do you know, Dr. Matthews, that 
women have been voting, upon the 
same terms as men, for 38 years in 
Wyoming? Do you know that they 
also are full-fledged citizens in Colo- 
rado, Idaho and Utah? Do you know 
that the women of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales vote upon nearly 
the same terms as men? Do you know 
that Australia and New Zealand have 
full woman suffrage, and that Nor- 
way and Finland have enfranchised 
their women? Do you know that even 
in Holland the committee upon revi- 
sion of the constitution has revorted 
favorably upin woman suffrage? 

“Be careful, Dr. Matthews, the 
wooden shoes of the Dutch women are 
liable to crush you if you do not keep 


Delaware. 
The Delaware E. S. A, held its an- 


The State president, Mrs. Martha S. 


committees: Credentials, 


literature, Miss Ella Johnson, 





bring children into the world to walk 


Newport, Mrs. George B. Miller and 


Mrs. Margaret Stock, Wilmington: 
courtesy, Miss Lore. The delegates 


from the Wilmington club were Mrs. 
Frederick Bringhurst, David Ferris, 
Mrs. George B. Miller. 

The chief address was made by Mrs. 
Susan 8S. Fessenden, whose “clear rea- 
sons and forceful arguments” are 
praised by the Wilmington press, Mrs. 
Fessenden recalled the fact that when 
Vassar College was opened a Boston 
daily said: ‘*This is the entering wedge 
for the disintegration of society. No 
college woman can be motherly or 
make a home.” The same paper said 
25 years later, “The higher education 
for women is no longer prob'ematieal. 
since it sends out women who presid2 
over our best homes in the best way.” 

The corresponding secrtary’s report 
was given by Miss Mary R. de Vou, 
and that of the treasurer by Miss Lore 

The Hon. Washington Hastings 
spoke strongly in favor of equal suf- 
frage, calling out warm applause, and 
Mrs. Letitia Owen of Denver made a 
brief address. She said: “We Colo- 
rado women think a great deal of our 
vote. I traveled from Indiana 
my vote for a Christian governor, put 
there by the women. I want to see the 
day when women will vote in grand 
old Deleware. “qual suffrage does 
work in Colorado and the best women 
are voting.” 

The endorsement of equal 
by the Deleware State Grange 
noted with satisfaction. 

utticers were unanimously elected as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, 
Newport:*vice-president, Mrs. Margaret 


suffrage 
was 


Houston, Georgetown: corresponding 
secretary, Miss Mary R. de Vou, Wil- 
mington; recording secretary, Mrs. 


May Price Phillips, New Castle; treas- 
urer, Miss Emma Lore, Wilmington; 
auditors, Mrs. D. P, Jones, Mrs. L. W. 
Emerson, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Martha Culbertson was chosen 
superintendent of church work. 
Mrs. Cranston, State president, 
appointed to represent Delaware at the 
Congressional hearing. 

The invitation extended by 
May Price Phillips to hold the conven- 
tion in New Castle next vear was ac- 
cepted. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 

The annual meeting 
chusetts W. 8S. A. 
ty church, Worcester, 
morning meeting will open at 10 A. M., 


of the Massa- 


Oct. 24. The 


work, election of officers and other 
business. 

A luncheon for delegates and visitors 
will be served in the vestry, tickets 50 
cents. These tickets can be had in a 
few days either at our State Headquar- 
ters, 6 Marlboro street, Boston, or at 
the oftice of the Woman's Journal, 3 
Park street, Boston, or from the Chair- 


man of the State Committee on Meet- 


ings, Mrs, Esther F. Boland, S09 
Broadway, South Boston. Tirose who 


do not buy them in Boston should en- 
gage them in advance from Mrs. Mar- 


sociation for Better Laws for Women 
and Children. Write to ner not later 
than Oct. 20, saying how many tickets 
you will want, so that the friends in 
Worcester will know for how many to 
provide lunch. Her address is Mrs. E. 
H. Marble, 18 Tirrell street, Worces- 
ter. 
Afternoon Meeting. 

The meeting will reconvene at 2 P. 
M. There will be a greeting from Mrs. 
Marble, president of Worcester; ad- 
dresses by Rev. Ida C. Hultin and Rev. 
Arthur lL. Weathersby, a talk, “Field 
Notes,” by Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, and 
a Question Box conducted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, 

Afternoon Reception. 

There will be a reception from 5 to 
6 P. M. at the house of Mrs. E, H. 
Marble, 18 Tirrell street. 

Evening Meeting. 

In the evening there will be an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Duggan of 
Worcester, with response by Henry B. 
Blackwell: a symposium on “Why I 
Am a Suffragist,”” by Miss Frederica S. 
Cliff, Miss Mabel E. Adams of South 
Boston, Miss Edith Arey, Miss Quim- 
by, and other young women, and a 
speech from Hon. Alfred S. Roe. The 
principal address of the evening will 
he by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, national 
president. 

Trains for Worcester. 


Unless there should be a change in 
the time table before Oct. 24, trains 
for Worcester will leave Boston, South 
Station, at 8:30 and 9:15 A. M., reach- 
ing Worcester at 9:35 and 10:14 A. M. 
A train will leave Worcester for Bos- 
ton at 10:38 P, M., due in Boston at 
11:55 P. M. The fare is 90 cents. 

Delegates and visitors are invited to 
wear a small bow of yellow ribbon. 
Let us have a large delegation at 
Worcester. and plan for a thoroughly 
good year’s work. 





COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP. 


The following courses have been ar- 
ranged by the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government and 
the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union for the benefit of their 
members and of others who desire 
practical information about State and 
city affairs, in order to meet intelli- 
gently the demands of good citizen- 
ship. The speakers are men of experi- 


ence in the work which they are going 





to and after each lecture 


explain; 


to cast | 


and | 
was | 


there will be opportunity for questions 
and uiscussion. 


During the course, visits will be 
arranged to various State institutions. 
Notice of such excursions will be 
given at the meetings. 

The course is open without charge to 
members of federated clubs, Suffrage 
Associations, the Women’s E. and I. 
Union, and such other persons as are 
directly interested. Applications for 
course tickets should be made at once 
to & Marlboro street, or 264 Boylston 
street, Boston. 

All the meetings will 
days at 3.30 P. M. 

Program. 

Nov. 19—The Metropolitan District: 
Parks, Sewers, Waterworks: Mr. Syl- 
vester Baxter, Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Improvement Commission. 

Tec. 3—The Work of the State Board 
of Education; Dr. Geo, H. Martin, Sec- 
retary of the Board. 


be on Tuts 


Jan. 7—The Commission on Indus- 
trial Education, Prof. Paul Hanus, 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Jan. 21—The Work of the State 
Board of Charity, Prof. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Member of the Board. 

Keb. 4—The State Prisons and the 
Prison Commission. Hon. Fred G. 


| Pettigrove, Chairman of the Commis- 


sion. 
Keb. 18—The Work of the Lyman 
Industrial School, Mr. M. H. Walker, 


Superintendent. 

March 3—The Work of the State 
Board of Health, Ibr. Charles Harring- 
ton, Secretary of the Board. 

March 17—The Public Services, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mr. Pierre 
Bank Commissioner. 

April 7—Suiffolk County—the Sheriff, 
the Courts, Jail, Registry of Deeds, Mr. 


Mr. 
Jay, 





Arthur 1D. Hill. 
April 14—Conference by experts on 


| the needs of Boston Charter Revision: 


| Mr. 


Mrs. 


“ilward A. Filene, and other 
speakers to be announced. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Grandmother.” The Story of a Life 


That Never Was Lived, by Laura FE. 
| Richards. Illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill, Boston. lana, Estes & Co. 
Price 75 cents. 

This story has in it that peculiar 
quality which no one can define, but 
all instinctively feel. It lives, It de- 


will be held in Trini- | 


| 
and will be devoted to reports, plan of | 


seribes a young girl who came to the 
Village as the bride of a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, who 
had found her friendless and helpless 


in bad surrounders, and rescued her 
from a living martyrdom. It tells us 


|of the series of labors and disappoint- 


ments borne by this youthful *“‘grand- 
mother” with resignation and quiet ac- 


|ceptance, shedding blessing and inspir- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


ble, the president of the Worcester As- | 


ition upon all who approached her. It 
tells how the first line came in her 
face when the lover she had supposed 
dead crossed the continent to find her 
the wife of another man: and the sec- 
ond line came in her forehead when, 
her husband having passed away, her 
lover deserted her for the old man’s 
selfish granddaughter. Her hair turned 


| white when her lover's child, neglected 











by its mother and tenderly reared by 
its “grandmother,” was killed by its 
mother’s carelessness. The tragedy is 
relieved by humorous realistic inci- 
dents and quaint neighborly comment. 
Widow Peace and her daughter Anne 
come in like a refreshing breeze. ‘Ra- 
chel Merion,” said the widow, ‘you'd 
ought to be slapped, and I've a good 
part of a mind to do it. You're care- 
less and shiftless and a heathen; you'll 
neither do good nor get it in this world 
till you get a human heart in your 
bosom. Grandmother is worth twenty 
of you, and I pay her no complimeni, 
either, in saying it: shows what she is 
that she has put up with your actions 
so long. I wouldn’t have, not a single 
week. I’d have drove you out with a 
broomstick, Rachel, and give you time 
to learn manners before I let you iu 


again. There! now I've said my say, 
and you can go.” 

The “independent old soul” Aunt 
Betsy and her niece, Hepsy Babbage, 


are live peeple. So is the old crippled 
sailor, Parker Patton, with whom 
“erandmother” sang: 

“Up anchor, “bout ship, and off to 


Madagascar! 
Cheerily, oh, cheerily, you hear the 
boatswain call: 
‘Don't you ship a Portugee, nor don't 
you ship a Lascar, 
Nor don’t you ship a Chinaman, the 
worst of them all!” 


But through the varied incidents, the 
pathetic nobility of “grandmother” 
moves like a benignant presence, calm, 
beautiful and self-controlled. 

H. B. B. 


After Noontide. Selections by Mar- 
garet E. White, with a sketch of the 
compiler’s life, by Eliza Orne White. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1907. Price, $1.50. 

In 1888, at the age of 65, Mrs. White 
published “After Noontide,” a_re- 
markable compilation from many writ- 
ers, most of them American and Eug- 
lish contemporaries, some of them 
from the middle ages and classical an- 
tiquity—all of them recognizing the 
approach of old age with cheery and 
hopeful views of past, present and fu- 
ture. These quotations, selected with 
taste and discrimination, make a vol- 
ume of permanent value which, in the 


present renewed edition of 1907, is 
greatly enhanced by a_ biographical 
sketch of the ancestry, childhood, 


youth and after-life of the compiler by 
her daughter. This brief biography, 
with two striking portraits, youthful 
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and mature, brings vividly before the 
reader a picture of a singularly win- 
ning and noble personality. It may 
also be said to describe the best type 
of New England life of the nineteenth 
century. 

Margaret Eliot Harding was born in 


1825, the granddaughter of a worthy, 
but visionary, school teacher, the 
daughter of a celebrated artist, who 


raised himself and family from pov- 
erty by his native ability as a portrait 
painter. In 1825, as an infant, she 
was taken to Scotland by her mother, 
to join her father, who had there 
achieved success in his profession, and 
she dimly remembered in after life the 
stormy homeward voyage. Her fol- 
lowing seventy years were passed 
mainly in New England, first in Bos- 
ton and Northampton, later as a min- 
ister’s wife in Keene, N. H., with oc- 
easional excursions to the South and 
West, to the mountains and the sea, 
In 18%). with her husband, Mr. White, 
and two young daughters, she visited 
Europe for a year. Extracts from her 


journal and letters are singularly 
graphic. Her daughter and biograph- 


er truly says: “Her interest in people, 
keen powers observation, quiet 
sense of humor, and love of nature 
combined to give her intense enjoy- 
ment in the journey, and she had the 
power of enthusiasm that one more 
often associates with 17 than 53.” 
These qualities, indeed, gave animation 
to her whole life, and continued un- 
abated until her death in 1905, 
aged 7S. 

It was Mrs. White's great fortune to 
be personally associated with many of 
the most interesting New England 
people of her day. Hence, the narra- 
tive gives us charming glimpses of a 
happy, useful, busy life, able to 
the bright side of existence and to re- 
flect its sunshine upon all with whom 
she came in contact. No one can read 
the story without pleasure and profit. 
It is a beautiful work of filial appre- 
ciation by her daughter. Mrs. White 
was happy in her parents, her husband, 
her friends, her children, and her sur- 
roundings. In a world where so many 
make shipwreck and die prematurely 
after a sad experience, her life of glad- 
some optimism well deserves this af- 
fectionate commemoration. 


see 


H. B. B. 


in New York. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Illustrated by Har- 
riet Roosevelt Richards. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the series of three ‘‘sid- 
ney books.” It is a lively story of 
New York life. The heroine, Day 
Argyle, and her brother Rob, are the 
children of rich parents in a fashion- 
able and exclusive circle of friends. 
The brother and sister form a social 
intimacy with a young Englishman, 
employed by the father as his secre- 
tary, and with Sidney Stayre, a charm- 
ing girl of a family far below the 
Argyles in social position. Braving 
the disapproval of her ‘“‘set,’”’ Day suc- 
ceeds in introducing her new friends 
on terms of social equality. The com- 
plications and misunderstandings and 
reconciliations of the young people 
amuse and interest the reader, and the 
volume is always animated, never dull. 
The varied characters are finely con- 
trasted, and bid defiance to Mrs. Grun- 
dy, The story is an illustration of 
true democracy. B. B. 


Day: Her Year 





By 
por- 
John 


Breviates in American History. 
Gideon Taylor Stewart. With 
traits of John Adams and 
Quincy Adams. 

This is a brief compilation of the 
names and proposed inscriptions of 
the men and women selected for com- 
memoration in the Hall of Fame, 
erected on University Heights in New 
York City on May 30, 1891, by Miss 
Helen Gould and others at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars. Of 
the 37 names hitherto commemorated 
only three are women. viz.: Emma 
Willard, Mary Lyon and Maria Mitch- 
ell. All of these were educators and 
scientists devoted to the higher educa- 
tion of women. To the summary of 
these names is appended a detailed 
account of the lives and services of 
the Adamses, especially of John 
Quincy Adams. = oe oe 





Have registered to vote for 
school committee? 


you 
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THE TORCH. 





By Sir Edwin Arnold. 





Not disparagement nor slander kills 
the spirit of the brave; 

a torch down, upward ever 
burns the brilliant flame it gave. 


Fling 





A SONG OF THE FACTORY. 





By James J. Montague. 





The trees were white with blossoms, 
the meadows were broad and 
fair, 

And the care-free birds made music 
for the children that idled there. 

But a man had need of the meadows; 
his walls and chimneys sprang 

From among the swaying branches 
where the thrush and robin 
Sang. 

And the man had need of the children; 
he gathered them in like sheep, 

And set them to work to earn his 
bread, for children are many— 
and cheap. 

They crouch all day by the spindles, 
wizened and wan and old; 

They have given their youth to a mas- 
ter who has minted it into gold. 


No longer they idly listen to a war- 
bler’s futile song; 

No longer their idle laughter rings out 
the whole day long; 

No longer they roam the meadows like 
idle gipsy bands, 

For the world is growing richer by 
the work of their puny hands. 

And the man who found them idling 
among the feathery blooms, 

And brought them to waste their lives 
away beside his’ clattering 
looms— 

He talks of the goodly riches that his 
enterprize has won 

With the toil of the sad-faced chil- 
dren, and boasts of the thing 
he’s done! 

—The Cosmopolitan. 





A COMMUNAL KITCHEN. 





A communal kitchen in which to 


prepare meals for a large number of 
people living apart, and at once to do 
away with much of the vexatious ser- 
vant-girl problem and insure economy 
in view of the ever-increasing price of 
living, has long been a dream in many 
minds, but in one instance, at least, 
near New York, such a plan has been 
successfully worked out. Villages and 
small towns contemplating the adop- 
tion of a communal kitchen, as Mont- 
clair is said to be doing, would do well 
before undertaking the step to visit 
the Children’s Village of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. 

Only the ordinary problems of a hos- 
telry need be solved in the usual style 
of asylum, since, with the community 
housed under one roof, it is merely a 
question of having a_ kitchen large 
enough to prepare food for all hands; 
but in the case of the cottage system, 
such as the Children’s Village repre- 
sents, the task is much more complex 
and approximates very closely the con- 
ditions which would have to be over- 
come in any village before the plan 
could be made to work successfully. 

In England. where the cottage type 
of asylum was first tried, each building 
was supplied with a separate kitchen, 
but this was found to be expensive, 
and for many reasons unsatisfactory. 
Thus, when the New York asylum 
abandoned its city quarters and moved 
to Dobbs Ferry, a central kitchen was 
decided upon to supply the colony, and 
so well has the scheme worked that 
in time it will doubtless be applied to 
very many up-to-date villages. 

The preparation of a meal for the 
village, which has a population of 320 
boys and 60 officers and employees, is 
reduced to an exact science. Three 
cooks are in charge of the kitchen, di- 
recting culinary activities, and are as- 
sisted by a double shift of twelve of 
the asylum boys, six of whom work in 
the morning and six in the afternoon. 

Dinner, which is at twelve, is the 
most elaborate meal, and its prepara- 
tion begins about nine o'clock. In a 
room adjoining the kitchen a number 
of boys begin paring the barrel and a 
half of potatoes which the community 
consumes at one sitting, with now and 
again a brief visit from the cook to 
see that a new youngster is not cutting 
off a large amount of good “spud” 
with the skin. As they are pared, the 
potatoes are tossed into convenient 
vats to soak until time to cook them. 


Bread a Home Product. 


Forty gallons of soup and as much 
coffee are made ready, the first in two 
large caldrons and the latter in two 
urns. If cabbage is upon the menu, 
150 heads are needed. Whatever may 
be the meat selected for the day’s meal 
there must be prepard 230 pounds. 
When rice pudding has been selected to 
finish the meal], three ten-gallon cans 
are put into steamers, which accom- 
plish the cooking in half an _ hour, 
where a stove would take several 
hours. 

Bread is not bought from the baker, 
but is a home product made by the 
boys under competent direction. It 
takes 400 loaves a day to feed the vil- 
lage. The boys also assist in making 
pastry and cakes, and more than one 
has profited by entering upon the 
eareer of a baker after his return to 
the city, Besides the soup caldron, the 
coffee urns, and the steamers, there is 
a row of hooded coal ranges for other 
cooking. The kitchen is equipped with 
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remarkable collection. 
sale prices. 


offered at such low prices. 
Size about 3.2x5.2 ft. 
Size about 3.2x5.2 ft. 


$90.00. Sale price 


ee 


Sizes range from 5 feet by 6.8, to 6 


up to $90.00. Sale price.......... 
Values up to $110.00. Sale price.. 
Values up to $150.00. Sale price.. 


Size about 1.6x3 feet. 
Size about 3x5 feet. 
Size about 3.6x6.0 feet. 


Large Room-Size Rugs. 
Arranged in groups at half-price com- 
prising such well-known weaves as Gor- 
evans, Serapis, Ferreghans, Sultana- 
bads, Muskabads, Mesheds, Khorassans, 
Pushmeniers, Amritzars, Khivas, Royal 
Kermanshahs, Tabriz, ete. Large size 
Persian rugs and Kermanshahs: 





Values up to $50.00. 
Values up to $60.00. Sale price 


Worth $185.00. 


Sale 
Size Value Price 
11.6 x 9.3 .............-$800.00 $385.00 | 
BEB BERS ccccvcvcececss 950.00 *450.00 
ae ) Beerereerrrrr se 600.00 297.59 
|: arr rere rr rey 900.00 450.00 
) ko f° BPPTeririe ree 1000.00 475.0) 
i ee * Beeerverirrri T7500 = =325.00 
BEE GAD ccesececevense I 0.00 250.00 
Royal Meshed Rugs. Sale 
Size Value Price 
tg | Perrier $1200.00 $545.00 
rere ry TS 950.00 465.0) 
ee EO a réeevisesoes 500.00 245.00 
RSS * BePrrrer erry Tr 300.00 = 140.00 


TURKISH PRAYER, TEMPLE AND ALTAR SILK RUGS 
A magnificent collection of these works of art in beautiful soft shades of 
ivory, rose, reseda, blue, nile, red, etc. 


The most superb lot of rugs ever 


Sale price 


LONG PERSIAN PALACE ANTIQUE HALL STRIPS 
This is an unusually fine lot of thick heavy and very silky rugs. Sizes 
from 3 to 3.2 feet wide, and from 12 to 13.2 feet long, rugs worth up to 


39.75 


ee 


LARGE ANTIQUE, HEAVY, SILKY, ROYAL KAZAKS ‘ 
About 75 of these magnificent and very rare rugs divided into 3 lots. 


feet 5 inch by 8 feet 8 inch. Values 


A COLLECTION OF RARE ROYAL KERMANSHAH MATS AND RUGS 
Worth $55.00. 
Worth $125.00. 





Splendid New Lots of Rare Oriental Rugs 


Including 15 very fine room-size rugs from India and four other remarkable collections offered for the first time 


At Half and Less Than Half Usual Prices 


These five splendid collections added to our great stock afford you a greater rug bazaar than any city of the far East can boast. 


Our resident collectors for months have been buying these splendid specimens from Persia, Turkey and India, including a remarkable collection 
of room-size rugs that we can offer at only slightly more than the regular price for domestic rugs. 
you remarkable values in the smaller Turkish prayer rugs, silk altar rugs, Persian palace hall strips, and silky, antique royal kazaks. 
Each and every rug carefully selected for its beauty of design, coloring and texture. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOT OF SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED RUGS 
Many valuable and rare specimens, such as Shirvan, Cabistan, Daghestan, 
Carabagh, Guendjis and Anatolian Rugs. 
Sale price 

Sale price 
3x4 feet, values up to $30.00. Sale price 
3.2x4.2 feet, values up to $32.50. Sale price 
3.2x4.2 feet, values up to $40.00. Sale price 
3.2x5 feet, values up to $60.00. Sale price 

Just 15 extra fine India Rugs from India at about the price of 
Domestic Rugs. Note the sizes and prices. 
India Rugs ever offered. Especially suitable for parlors, libraries, living 


3x4 feet, values up to $18.00. 
3x4.2 feet, values up to $25.00. 


rooms and bedrooms. 


Size10 x7.1 
Size Quer 2 
Size 10.1 x7.1 


Value $95 
Sale price 


45-0° 


Size 12 x93 
Value $150 





| 
NS ooo vane caanwie 25.00 | Size 12 x93 1 -(@5 | Size 122 x 96 
NE cs cceuvuskesace! 57.50 | Size 11.3x8.4 ( Sale price | Size 12.9 x10.5 ( $190.00 89.75 
GD SUN iii cnscee tener 87.50 | Size 12.4x9.8 | Size 11.10x10.5 / $225.00 110.00 
= Tabriz ~—, :, bar , A ye a - yng Rugs about 75 | Heavy Closely Woven Rugs from Cen- | 
Size Value ice n all, ranging in size from 8.2x10.2 up . = . 
EBD BOL cccccccesesses $800.00 $382.5)! to 9x12, consisting of fine Antique Fer- tral Catia, such well-known weaves as 
gly sh eer ee 1200.00 565.00 | rahans, Muskabads, Savalans, ete., we Pushmeniers, Cashmeres, Amritzars, 
quote just a few: etc., in sizes from 9x12 to 10.6x4 feet. 
Royal Serapi Rugs. Sale | - a — In this grand lot are many unusual col- 
| Size Value Price Size alue rice _— > ; 
oO. ee ee $975.00 $475.00 > es $235.00 $125.00 orings, beautiful shades of oid rose, 
re ae eas 965.00 425.00 II ia a oes 265.00 125.00 ivory, blues, browns, and India reds, 
CO es eee See) FAS GD. cccciccvecaes 245.00 115.0) the most practical of all rugs for din- 
PTE tgtrseakedwnes 775.00 365.00 BES BGS cvevevosesece 225.00 97.50 ing-rooms libraries, music rooms, et 
4S glint 750.00 350.00| 10 X 810 ........ee0e. 195.00 97.50 ye pp pes a ae oe 
4, pret, 675.00 335.00} 9.115 9.1 .......eeeee, 200.00 97.50 | ‘ree grand lots. 
gE? ee pers 650.00 320.00 Size Worth Sale 
SEEN eundedxepaken 625.00 300.0) | Rova! Afghan Rugs, about 100 of these | anout up to Price 
| | heavy, silky, lustrous rugs so popular It RT PTeT Tere T Ter’ $250.00 $124.50 
Gorovan Rugs. Fale | With Boston rug collectors and home | 10 x12. ............000: 300.00 147.50 t 
Size Vaine elon furnishers divided in lots as follows: PRGBTE ciccicccccccccce ARS SED 
ee cereeerere $550.00 $265.0) Average Values Sale Rare Antique Beloochistan Rugs. 
| ke BPerrrerre ere 475.00 235.0) size vp to Price Average Values Sale 
Dee Ge 6 heesesacevns 450.00 217.50 | @ = GB ft. cccccccccces $75.00 $37.50 Size up to Price 
| 12.10x Oe vecnvovescens ae eee Derr 95.00 47.0 i iar $35.00 $15.00 
BRROOEAED v5 ecveesevcese Gee Wee | TSB EST. cccccccsccss 150.00 77.5) ae Ges - Reveenesanaas 40.00 = 17.75 
PEELE - cexceuawanses Seem TPO! GB SEL 8 ccccccicsecs Rees) = Se | TR. kc vcaccsscves 50.00 23.75 





The other collections, just received, afford 


Size 11.3 x83 
Size 11.2 x8.4 
Size 10.11x8.3 


Size 12.2 x 9.5 
Size 12.2 x 9.3 


A truly 
Splendid values at double our 
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The greatest bargains in 


Value $125 
Sala price 


59-5 


Value. Sale price. 


$175.00 $79.50 




















a double line of long, spotless tables, 
and the entire room is finished in 
cement and tile, insuring a maximum 
of cleanliness with a minimum of ef- 


fort. 
Most of the cooking utensils are 
hung within easy reach from racks 


dropped from the ceiling, doing away 
with a multiplicity of closets. Adjacent 
to the kitchen is the ice chest, taking 
up the better part of a large room and 
having separate compartments _ for 
meat, vegetables, eggs, and butter, ana 
a special compartment for milk. It 
takes four hundred quarts of milk to 
supply the daily needs, as each boy 
drinks a quart, and much is needed for 
cooking. 
Tables at Long Range. 

After a meal is cooked there is still 
much to be done, since none of the cot- 
tages where the food is to be eaten are 
within a hundred yards of the kitchen, 
and some of them are almost half a 
mile distant. This is the time when 
the head cook, second cooks, head 
kitchen boy, and small fry, one and 
all, get very busy. In a convenient 
place are ranged, in a double row, huge 
sheet iron hampers, one for each of the 
sixteen cottages. The food is quickly 
placed in heavy tin receptacles, which 
close almost hermetically, and these 
are in turn placed in the hampers in a 
double tier, eight in all. The soup, 
coffee, and milk go in separate cans. 

Waiting outside the door are two 
specially designed wagons, and as the 
hampers are filled they are hustled 
into them and sent away to the cot- 
tages, where a squad of boys in front 
of each loses little time in abstracting 
the bamper destined for their particu- 
lar cottage. In less than twenty min- 
utes from the time dinner is “taken 
up” in the kitchen, it is served smok- 
ing hot in the most distant cottage, 
and is being voraciously dispatched by 
a crew of hungry boys, whose appe- 
tites have been whetted by the out- 
door play and work which form a part 
of the daily routine. 

Each cottage is provided with a large 
butler’s pantry, with facilities for 
washing the dishes and the cans and 
hampers in which the food has been 
delivered. These tasks are performed 
by the boys, and it is the testimony of 
the matrons in charge that they ac- 
complish the task more efficiently than 
the opposite sex. Clearing up in each 
cottage obviates washing in the com- 
munal kitchen to a great extent, since 
only actual cooking utensils need be 
cleansed there. 

This scheme is entirely practical, 
and might easily be adopted by many 
country villages and small communi- 
ties, with modifications to suit particu- 
lar needs. At the Children’s Village 
the plan in reality conserves the idea 
of the home which it is sought to ex- 
press through separate cottages hous- 





ing but twenty boys each. A huge con- 
gregate dining-hall would, however, 
smack of the very “institutionalism” 
which the asylum has been at great 
pains and expense to avoid. At the 
cottages dinner is a family gathering, 
with a foster mother and father in 
charge, and the boys as “sons of the 
house.” 

Conversation and laughter are per- 
mitted in these smaller groups, which 
would have to be prohibited if the 320 
boys dined together. Table manners 
are a new cult to these East Side boys, 
as are the snowy cloth, napkins, and 
dainty china, That they like the 
change and appreciate its aesthetic 
feature is evidenced by the fact that 
in summer the table is never empty of 
blossoms and flowers, gathered in the 
extensive woods surrounding the vil- 
lage, or grown in the individual gar- 
dens and ‘‘farms” which the youthful 
agriculturists all have. There is also 


much interest, as the suburbanite 
knows, in sitting down to a dinner, 
part of which you have previously 


coaxed from the soil, and this pleasure 
is universal, since all vegetables, the 
year round, are grown upon the vil- 
lage farm, upon which the boys all 
work a part of the day. After dinner 
the villagers are turned loose for an 
hour’s play before resuming work or 
school, and at this season of the year 
it resolves itself into either baseball or 
gardening.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rhode Island W. S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting in Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, on Oct. 15. 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes was the author 
of 39 novels, of which more than 
2,000,000 copies have been sold. Her 
books have not much literary merit, 
but her death unquestionably removes 
one of the most popular writers in 
America, 

The striking telephone girls in San 
Francisco have returned to work, 
having gained some of the things 
they demanded. They secured a raise 
in wages, a reinstatement of women 
inspectors, and a resumption of their 
rest time. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon edited the 
October issue of Progress, and Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser will edit the No- 
vember issue, to relieve Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, who is under great pres- 
sure of work, under the growing de- 


mands of the business carried on at 
National Headquarters. 
Illustrations in a foreign journal 


show the perfection of toilet appurten- 
ances for women 4,000 years ago. They 
have been taken from the tombs of 
Egyptians by the excavators now busy 
all about the far East. They include 





combs and perfume pots, cosmetic im- 
plements and stone palettes for grind- 
ing kohl. The palette and the rubber 
are within the kohl pot, which is of 
singular shape, with a slide in the 
middle of the lid. 


Women in Great Britain are largely 
represented in the professions and 
trades, and about 4,500,000 earn their 
own living. There are 124,000 teach- 
ers, 10,000 bookbinders, over 3,000 
printers and nearly 500 editors and 
compilers; 1,300 are engaged in photog- 
raphy, civil service clerks number 
2,500, 3.800 are engaged in medical 





| work and nursing, and 8) women (a 
| Surprisingly large number) are black- 
emiths. 


| Miss 


| C. J, Lambert, of the girls’ 


boarding school in Foochow, writes: 
“New China has brought in new ideas 
about the education of Chinese girls 
and women. Instead of their be'ng 
considered to possess ‘no more brains 
than a cow,’ and therefore to be not 
worth teaching, the parents are now 
anxious to have their girls taught, and 
young men are wishing for educated 
wives. The rapidity of the change is 
marvelous for this slow-moving coun- 
try, and the development of China’s 
women is going on by leaps and 
bounds.” 

Mrs. Clara A. Wilbour writes in 
“The Woman Citizen’: “The ‘best 
women’ that I know will vote. They 
are the women who, keeping their 
milk pitchers scrupulously clean, will 
also be anxious to help determine and 
control the conditions that surround 
that milk before it reaches their 
pitchers; who not only feed and clothe 
their own children hygienically in hap- 
py homes, but will by their vote, as far 
as city ordinances make possible, see 
that the homes of other children are 
sanitary, and who, while gathering 
their own children around them at 
night, will remember the great, hide- 
ous evil of child-labor, and help to 
abolish it.” 





HUMOROUS, 





Lady—“My husband is particularly 
liable to seasickness, captain. Could 
you tell him what to do in case of an 
attack?’ 

The 
mum. 


captain—* "Tain’t 
He’ll do it.”—Judge. 


necessary, 





“Mary couldn't take that outing trip 
without her husband.” 

“Why not?’ 

“All her waists button down 
back.”"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the 





Orator (excitedly): The American 
eagle, whether it is roaming the 
deserts of India or climbing the for- 
ests of Canada, will not draw in its 
horns or retire into its shell!—Inde- 
pendent. 





, “What are they moving the church 
or?’ 

“Well, stranger, I'm mayor of these 
diggin’s, and I’m for law-enforcement. 
We've got an ordinance what says no 
saloon shall be nearer than 300 feet 
from a church, I gave ’em three days 
to move the church.” 





“No,” she said softly, “you may not 
kiss me. Science tells us that disease 
is too often transmitted by the lips’ 
contact.” 

Taking her white 
mured: 

“IT have no ailment save an affection 
of the heart, and I would dearly love 
to give you that.” 


hand he mur- 





A lady looking about in a bric-a-brac 
shop, with a view to buying something 
odd, noticed a quaint figure, the head 
and shoulders of which appeared 
above the counter. 

“What is that Japanese idol over 
there worth?” she inquired. 

The salesman’s reply was given in a 
subdued tone: “Worth about half a 
million, madam; it’s the proprietor.” 








Miss M. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 





















